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THE WEBCK OP THE SHIP "JOHN" IN DELAWAKE 

BAY, 1732. 

[We are indebted to Mr. George Vaux for the following account of the 
wreck of the ship " John" on the Brown Shoal in Delaware Bay, in De- 
cember of 1732, written by one of his ancestors who was a passenger on 
board. — Ed. PEmsrA. Mag.] 

" I fully intended to have sent thee word by way of New 
York, for expedition sake, hut the ship altering her voyage 
frustrated my design. In this I purpose to acquaint thee 
with our unfortunate voyage and the unhappy accident that 
attended it, with as much hrevity as the case will admit of. 
Which is as follows : 

" After many storms and tempests, on the 13th of No- 
vember, we were beat off the coast by a terrible N."W". wind, 
succeeded by thunder and lightning in a very surprising 
manner, insomuch that we could carry no sail the sea beat- 
ing in upon us to that degree we expected we must una- 
voidably have foundered, or been beat to pieces, by the vio- 
lence of the wind and waves. Our Captain, with several of 
his men, who had used the sea for many years, said they 
never had been in so violent a storm before. This held us 
three days and nights successively with little abatement. 
Thus were we beaten , off the coast, and did not make the 
Capes 'till the 9th of December (which was exactly thirteen 
weeks from the day we set sail from Gravesend) two days 
before which we espied a sail, and it being calm we had an 
opportunity to speak with her, the Captain's name, Thomas 
Ramsey, 1 of whom I shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 
She was bound for this place and beat off the coast as long 
as we, and their provisions almost spent; but, however, our 

1 Captain Thomas Eamsey commanded the snow " Speedy," and was 
unable to enter at the custom-house, Philadelphia, before March 6, 
1783, owing to the ice in the river. 
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Captain desiring to know from whence she came, which was 
from St. Kitts, and her load consisting of Eum and Sugar, 
and we having no liquor but water, our Captain desired 
Ramsey to spare him some Rum, which he readily agreed 
to, and went on board with four sailors in order to get it, 
and brought away as much as he thought necessary. By 
this means our captain became acquainted with Ramsey. 
But now to return. On the ninth of December about eleven 
O'Clock in the forenoon, we made the Capes, and got in good 
anchoring ground. The next business was to get a Pilot. 
For which purpose our Captain sent his boat with Samuel 
Weave, 1 Anthony Duche, and Robert Best, passengers, and 
three sailors. The wind blew fresh when they went off, 
and in the evening blew hard, so we could not expect them 
that night ; but the next morning being pretty still we fully 
expected them, with a pilot ; not knowing that the Creek they 
were to go over was frozen so hard occasioned their stay. 
So we lay four days in expectation of a pilot, but none came 
off to us, nor was there but one in the place, and he was 
engaged to another ship. The next morning after we made 
the Capes, Capt. Ramsey with a passenger of his came to 
pay our captain a visit. It was a still morning as I hinted 
before, but towards evening it blew very hard so that they 
could not get on board their own ship though there was 
great need of Captain Ramsey, for his ship drove from her 
anchors, and he was afraid she would drive to sea again. 
This made his visit very uneasy to him, as well it might : 
for had his ship gone to sea with so few hands, and hardly 
any provisions, in all probability she would have been lost, 
and very likely all that was left on board his have perished 
for want : but through mercy it was not so, though Capt. 
Ramsey staid with us till the 3 d day, not being able to get 
on board before. In the interval of which time Ramsey 

1 Samuel Neave, for more than a quarter of a century, was a prominent 
merchant of Philadelphia, being a member of the firm of Neave & Har- 
man, and Neave, Harman & Lewis. In 1760 he joined the Schuylkill 
Fishing Club, and his autograph will be found among the signers of the 
Non-Importation Act. He died unmarried in 1774, and bequeathed 
£500, Pennsylvania currency, to the Pennsylvania Hospital. 
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had agreed with our Captain that his Boatswain should 
pilot our ship up, and himself would follow. Our Captain 
not knowing when a pilot would come off to him, and being 
both loth to lose time, takes the Boatswain for his pilot, 
with the recommendation from Ramsey, that he knew the 
bay these twenty years and had piloted up two ships before. 
All this was plausible, and all thought recommendation good 
enough. So the third day morning Ramsey went on board 
his own ship, for he could not possibly get on board before. 
When he went off he promised he would weigh anchor and 
follow us directly, so our Captain agreed to stay for him, and 
did so, from seven O'Clock in the morning till about ten, 
but could see no manner of forwardness in Bamsey, from 
which he concluded that he could not purchase his anchors, 
nor no likelihood of his overtaking us, and a fine wind 
springing up at S.W. our Captain began to be impatient, 
and the pilot very urgent to sail. Orders were given to 
weigh anchor and make sail directly, our sails were set, our 
top-sails unreefed, and away we went at the rate of ten 
miles or knots an hour. The tide being strong drew us 
very fast. This without doubt was pleasing to us, expecting 
to be at our port presently not knowing the river was froze 
over, which occasioned the ships to come back that had made 
a farther progress than we : but before we had sailed one 
league our captain spied as he thought his boat coming 
with his passengers and pilot in her, which indeed it was ; 
but they had not the success to come to us, nor we the hap- 
piness to meet them, for the wind blew fresh, and we being 
some distance from them the pilot did not care to come for 
fear he should be drove upon the ice. It is true our captain 
lay-to for them, but, they going back, hastened us to go for- 
ward, and so left them to take care of themselves, the cap- 
tain intending to call for his boat as he came back. "We 
(the passengers) were concerned to think our companions 
and shipmates should be left behind : but our pilot on board 
our ship being eager to pursue his prize, who was to have 
full pilotage, and if he brought us up safe he was promised 
he should carry her down, for his encouragement ; so orders 
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were given to make sail ; but we had not sailed above 7 or 8 
leagues 1 before we found to our very great surprise our ship 
fast aground, upon that sand, the great York a fine ship of 
five hundred tons was lost, and proving a burying place to 
many poor creatures on board her as it was to four poor 
creatures on board us. 2 The thought in relating it really 
affects my mind with sorrow, but to see the poor creatures 
perish was enough to pierce one's heart. The name of the 
sand I cant certainly tell, there being various opinions about 
it ; but most seem to agree that it was the Brown which 
took its name from one Capt. Brown, of another good ship 
that was lost there, and ours is now lost makes the third : 
but not being material what name it is called by aground 
were we, and everybody was very eager to save their lives 
which we had no hopes of but our long boat. So we begged 
and prayed of our captain to hoist it out, but he pleaded 
with us not to be in a hurry, telling the ill consequences that 
attended it, and that many times more people have been 
saved by keeping to a ship than by trusting too much to a 
long boat. This way of arguing though reasonable could 
hardly prevail upon us, who looked upon ourselves as dying 
people. So he gave orders the boat should be got ready, 
and everybody being willing to save some clothes, as well 
as their lives, the captain himself setting an example, he 
permitted every person to put in a bundle, which was no 
sooner done but the women, and those that could not so 
readily help themselves, were ordered to get in first for fear 
they should be left behind. This was done I believe with a 
good intent on the captain's part, for everybody was ready 
to get in as fast as possible : but before the boat was hoisted 
along side it was almost half full of bundles, and seven 
people went in, but the boat being an old crazy thing, and 

1 The writer is incorrect as to the distance of the Brown Shoal from 
Lewes. 

a The Gazette of December 12-19, 1732, contains the following notice 
of the wreck : " The Ship John is ashore upon a Shole about ten miles 
above Lewes, supposed to be irrecoverably lost, but the People are sav'd ; 
we have however, no perfect Account of her. There are forty Servants 
on board." 
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the sailors being in confusion did not stand by their tackling 
as they ought to do, by which means she went down head- 
foremost, and stood right on end. The water flowed in im- 
mediately and the boat stove along side. Seven people went 
in, but four came up alive, and one of the four died pres- 
ently after. This to be sure was a terrible sight indeed, to 
see four poor creatures perish before our eyes, and all hopes 
of being saved taken away from us. "We had nothing now 
left us but a cracked ship, which we expected would be 
beat to pieces with striking so hard upon the sand. It was 
grievous to behold us in this deplorable condition, but to 
stand still would not do; so our captain advised us to 
lighten the ship, in hopes of getting her off. Accordingly 
we went about it and got out I believe near twenty tons 
of ballast. The next morning early we cut away our 
main mast, but all to no purpose, for we could not get 
her off. This being done our captain looked to see if 
he could see any sail coming our way, which he spied, 
and there was no less than six seemed to come pretty near 
us, which put new life in us all, expecting no less but they 
would send out their boats and save us, which might easily 
have been done at that time. They drawing near we made 
all the signals of distress imaginable, by firing off guns, and 
making false fires, yet so inhuman were they (although 
they have confessed they saw us), they would take no notice 
of us, which we thought barbarous to the highest degree. 
They laid the fault upon the pilot that went on the first 
ship. We contrived at last to make a little boat, though 
we had no tools fit for it, for the carpenter's tools were lost 
in the long-boat ; however they nailed a few boards together, 
and three people were appointed to go in it — two sailors and 
a clergyman, who went purely to serve the company and to 
get relief with a letter from our captain of my writing. 
These poor creatures were twenty-two hours upon the open 
sea, in this small thing, and the weather being excessive 
cold froze the sailor's legs to the boat, and the clergyman, 
who was not used to such hardships, was froze to death 
soon after he got to shore, the top of his thumb dropping 
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off, as they told us, a little before he died. We were very 
much concerned to hear of his death. He was a good com- 
panion and seemed to be a religious man. I with many 
more, although our number was now reduced, was five days 
and nights on a wreck in the coldest time in the hard winter, 
which has been so severe that the inhabitants here say they 
scarcely ever saw the like, and to be in a cold wrecked ship 
in the open sea surely it was the greatest of mercies we 
perished not with cold. We had but little rest all the time 
we lay down it is true to keep ourselves together, for the 
ship struck so hard at times that it would drive us from one 
side to the other. 

" Now it is proper to acquaint thee how we came to be 
delivered, which was by the all-sufficiency of an all wise 
Being, whose ways are past finding out. On the sixth day 
of our calamities, when we had given over all thoughts of 
being saved, for the weather has been so cold, and froze so 
very hard that we could not expect any ship to come to us 
for the ice. It happened that day, that a sloop came into 
the bay, which the inhabitants of Lewestown forced to come 
and save us : but when they heard our ship belonged to 
Hudson they did not care to move much about it, for he 
has a very bad name here, so we sped the worse for his 
sake : but this sloop was sent to save our lives. As for the 
goods I cannot give thee an account of what is saved, but 
certain it is that a great deal is damaged, and some lost, our 
ship having six foot water in her hold when they went for 
the goods. The goods that are saved are put on board 
Ramsey, who intends to come up as soon as the river is 
open and fit for ships to pass. It has been froze over three 
months already, & still remains impassable, for ships to 
come in or go out, which puts a stop to business entirely in 
this place. 

"At Lewestown we landed, — a dismal spectacle to be- 
holders, who seemed to sympathise with us in our affliction ; 
but the inhabitants, those that kept public houses, made us 
pay severely for what we had. It's a poor little town, but 
plenty of provisions in this place. I staid twelve days, and 
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by chance or rather by Providence, found a friend or two. 
(One) would lend me, or Samuel Neave what money we had 
occasion for, his name Nath 1 Palmer, starch maker, in Phil- 
adelphia at whose house we now board and lodge. Thus 
have I gone through this unfortunate voyage and scene of 
affliction, for we was very hardly dealt by at sea, our cap- 
tain being a selfish, arbitrary man, but for brevity sake I 
omit relating his unkind dealing with us, and the poor 
Palatines especially, who often complained they were almost 
starved. 

" It may not be amiss to give thee some account of our 
travel by land. Lewestown is 150 or as some say 160 miles 
from this place. So IS. Palmer bought S. Neave & I each a 
horse to ride to this town, which we accomplished in three 
days, and about three hours, which was very hard traveling 
indeed, being short days, and the roads deep with snow, and 
through woods that for a great many miles we could see no 
house. 

" I have been told by divers persons here that if my goods 
had come in time, and in good order, they would have 
come to a very good market, Blankets, wigs and bed-ticks, 
with duffields, being almost never failing commodities here, 
and most woolen goods in the fall of the year. So if thou 
please to send me a parcel of the cheaper sort against next 
Fall, if thou approves of me staying here so long, it may 
be a means to set me up again. Thou mayest assure thyself 
I will use my utmost endeavours to make as good returns 
and as quick as possible. Though I confess this place is 
much at a loss for returns, and, their way of trading being 
by way of truck, there is very little money stirring." 



